APPENDIX XXVII
FORGED THACKERAY LETTERS

For many years a forger operated in London who made a remuner-
ative specialty of Thackeray autographs. Since he had access to channels
through which authentic letters passed and since, as Lady Ritchie re-
marked, his simulation of Thackeray's writing was "distressingly clever",
his work has generally been accepted as genuine. There are few large
collections of Thackerayana that do not contain at least one letter from
his hand.1

Yet his forgeries should not deceive any careful student of Thackeray's
correspondence. His imitation of Thackeray's writing, which is con-
fined to the upright hand, is nearly perfect letter by letter, but his letters
are smaller and more crabbed than their prototypes, and his lines are run
more closely together than is Thackeray's custom. Thackeray's letters
appear to be (as they nearly always were) first drafts; the forger's
efforts are laboriously careful copies of texts set before him. If the reader
will compare the facsimile of a characteristic forged autograph which
appears opposite the next page with the reproduction of Thackeray's letter
of 29 February-4 March 1856 which serves as the frontispiece to Vol-
ume III of this edition, he should acquire a sense of the difference be-
tween the two hands.

The forger also betrays himself in other ways. He had no clear con-
ception of the years during which Thackeray lived at his several London
residences, and he consequently dates letters from Kensington when
Thackeray was living in Brompton, and vice versa. Not knowing that
London was divided into postal districts only in 1858, he employs such
anachronistic dates as "Kensington, W. Wednesday, December 9, 1841"
and "Kensington, W., August yth, 1850". He appears to have been
ignorant of the existence of perpetual calendars, for he rarely makes the
day of the month in his chosen year correspond to the proper day of the
week.

But the forger gives himself away most completely in the content of
his letters. His facetiousness is painful, his sentiment is inane, and his
general observations are invariably the most insipid platitudes. Having
no real knowledge of Thackeray's life, he exercises such care in avoiding
specific references to persons and events as to make many of his shorter

1 Attention was first called to his activities in "Thackeray's Autographs", Satur-
day Review, LVIII (1884), 692-693.